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nares 50 
Power Politics 


The spectacular collapse of energy trader 
Enron and the disgrace of its auditor 
Andersen has thrown a new light into the 
mucky, murky world of high finance, 
where accounting isn't just creative, it's 
positively surreal. 

Much of the complex trading which led to 
Enron's downfall was only possible as a 
result of years of lobbying for 
deregulation of finance and the 
energy industry. Enron's own 
contribution was consider- 
able: a Washington 
monitoring group, the 
Centre for Responsive 
Politics, has estimated 
that the company 
donated $5.8m (£4m) to 
candidates in federal elec- 
tions over the last twelve years, 
including donations to 71 out of 100 
current senators and 188 out of 435 
House of Representatives members. 73% 
of this money went to Republican candi- 
dates - hardly surprising given Enron boss 
Kenneth 'Kenny Boy’ Lay's close relation- 
ship with fellow Texas oilmen George Bush 
Snr and Jr. 


In the US, Enron lobbied for the opening 
up of the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge to 
oil drilling and worked on deregulating 
energy trading (after changing the rules on 
energy swaps, the chair of the Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission resigned to 
become an Enron director). Dick Cheney is 
currently refusing, on grounds of confiden- 
tiality, to release documents on meetings 
with Enron about the formulation of US 
energy policy. 

In the UK, government influence comes 
cheaper. Enron is thought to have given 
around £36,000 to New Labour, in 
exchange for a trouble-free takeover of 
Wessex Water (in 1998, shortly fter paying 
£15,000 for a gala dinner at the Labour 
conference), a CBE for Enron Europe chair 
Ralph Hodge (in 2001) and privileged 
access to trade and industry ministers 
including John Battle, Margaret Beckett, 
Peter Mandelson, Stephen Byers and 
Helen Liddell, which ultimately con- 
tributed to the lifting of the moratorium on 
gas-fired power stations in 2000. 


In the US, the cost of 
the collapse was not 
spread evenly. As 
apparently fore ts 
warned executives "y 
cashed in their share 
options over the last year or 
so, while the share price tum- 
bled, employees who had invested 
their pensions in company stock were 
prevented from pulling their money out 
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as the share price dropped from $85 to less 
than $1 at the collapse - many employees 
have been left with virtually no retirement 
provision and are suing Enron. 


Andersen may also go to the wall as 
revelations of its conflicts of 
interest and professional 
misconduct mount up. The 
company was barred from 
official contracts in the UK for 
12 years following its role in the 
DeLorean Cars scandal in 1985. 
Since 1997, Andersen has been prof- 
iting from the Private Finance 
Initiative, not least by produc- 
ing a supposedly independent 
report in 2000 which recom- 
mended that PFI was value for 
money - hardly surprising from 
a company which made £7.9m 
from PFlI-related government 
consultancy work in 2001 alone... 


At the time of writing, so-called 
Enronitis is spreading - US telecoms 
company Global Crossing has gone down 
under similar circumstances, concerns are 
being raised over conglomerate Tyco, and 
the Shays-Meehan campaign finance 
reform bill (which would restrict corpora- 
tions' donations to political parties and 
ban much corporate-funded political 
advertising on TV in the run-up to elec- 
tions) has passed the US Congress. 
Similarly, reformers in the US are now 
pushing for changes to regulation of 
accounting, pensions, banking and the 
energy industry in an attempt to stop this 
happening again, while the media and fin- 
anciers run around trying to pretend it’s all 
an anomaly and global capitalism’s fine, 
honest. 
As usual, the message is failing to get 
through that the real reason Enron and so 
many others cooked the books for short- 
term gain is the same as the reason they 
trample on human rights - the market sys- 
tem gives them every incentive to do so 
and only the faint deterrent of illegality to 
stop them. Companies like Enron - mas- 
sive, complicated, so rich and powerful 
they can buy governments, ignorant of any 
good but their own growth and profit, area 
danger not only to everyone who comes 
near them (workers, customers, investors, 
innocent bystanders to their operations), 
but to rational behaviour 
F and to democracy itself. 
At root, Enron's collapse 
demonstrates the utter rot- 
tenness of corporate structures 
and the indefensibility of corpo- 
rate goals, a problem it will take 
more than accounting regulations to 
remove. 
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‘Improving the world of the States’ 


World Economic Forum, 


New York 


The first weekend of February proved an 
important one for the growing global 
movement for economic and social jus- 
tice. It saw the simultaneous occurrence 
of two fora - The World Economic Forum 
(WEF) in New York City and the World 
Social Forum (WSF) in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil. Both offered their own visions for 
the future of the planet - the WEF’s based 
on corporate power (though their moto is 
Tmproving the state of the world’) and 
the WSF’s based on the vision that 
‘Another world is possible.’ 


The WEF was founded in the early 1970s 
by the Swiss millionaire Klaus Schwab, 
with the aim of bringing together ‘the 
international business community with 
the political and economic leaders of spe- 
cific countries.’ Its core members are 
1,000 of the worlds largest corporations, 
including such socially responsible com- 
panies as Coca-Cola, food giant Sara Lee 
and until very recently Enron. It lobbies 
for greater economic liberalisation and 
deregulation, aiming to remove annoying 
barriers to free trade such as labour rights 
and environmental legislation. 


This year the WEF annual meeting was 
moved from its usual venue in the Swiss 
mountain resort of Davos, to the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New York. The 
venue was ostensibly changed to show 
solidarity with the victims of the 
September 11th attack, although it seems 


the move was really made primarily for 
security reasons. About 2,700 politicians, 
business leaders, academics and the gen- 
erally well to do gathered for the confer- 
ence this year. Global justice protesters 
were out in force, with an estimated 
15,000 people taking part in demonstra- 
tions throughout the city. An estimated 
7,000 online activists also joined the 
protest in a ‘net-strike’ that overloaded 
the WEF server and rendered the web- 
site temporarily unavailable. In the UK 
solidarity demonstrations took place in 
Manchester and London, where protest- 
ers occupied the Manchester Free Trade 
Hall and disrupted a military conference. 


World Social Forum, 
Porto Alegre 


Running simultaneously to the WEF con- 
ference, but with an altogether different 
agenda, was the World Social Forum in 
Porto Alegre, Brazil. The WSF was estab- 
lished in 2001 to counter the WEF. It was 
envisioned as ‘a new international arena 
for the creation and exchange of social 
and economic projects that promote 
human rights, social justice and sustain- 
able development." This year an estimat- 
ed 40,000 delegates took part in the con- 
ference. Foreign debt was the major focus 
of the conference, with a two day 
International People’s Tribunal on Debt. 
The Tribunal ruled that the $1.8 trillion 
Third World Debt was illegal and should 
be forgiven. Another recurring theme at 
the conference was Bush’s purported 


‘War on Terrorism’, which was widely 
condemned by delegates. 


The Counter-C ounter- 
Conference 


The WSF is not without its critics, howev- 
er. It has been accused of wishing to 
reform institutions such as the IMF, 
World Bank and WTO rather than fight 
them and has been criticised for becom- 
ing “institutionalised and not radical 
enough." As a result a 10,000 strong anti- 
WSF march and counter conference were 
also held in Porto Alegre this year. 


Participants in the counter conference 
were particularly angered by the presence 
of several mainstream politicians at the 
WSF conference, who had been implicitly 
involved in either trade liberalisation or 
in the current ‘War on Terrorism.’. WSF 
organisers, however, argued that their 
involvement was a measure of how pow- 
erful the movement against globalisation 
has become. The protesters drummed 
home their message in style on Ist 
February when 300 of them occupied the 
stage of the meeting room reserved for 
politicians. The sober atmosphere of the 
conference was further enlivened on the 
Ath, when a French minister got pied and 
carnivalesque march and samba band 
invaded the VIP’s hall. What was a social 
justice conference doing with a VIP’s hall 
in the first place? That’s what the samba 
band wanted to know... 


Campaigns: Asylum/Group 4 


The planned closure of Campsfield 
Immigration Detention Centre near 
Oxford is clearly a victory for years of tire- 
less campaigning inside and out, but the 
disturbances and devastating fire at Yarl's 
Wood the following week clearly demon- 
strate that only the spin has changed in 
the government's policy of locking people 
up indefinitely without charge or trial for 
the heinous crime of moving around. 


As well as calling for the closure of 
Campsfield (and an end to all immigra- 
tion detention) campaigners have always 
highlighted the inhuman conditions 
inside what is effectively a prison. These 
include: bad and scarcely adequate food 
(at the time of the protests inside 
Campsfield in 1997, the detainees com- 
plained of meals that sometimes consist- 
ed of nothing but plain boiled rice); 
almost non-existent healthcare (‘take two 
paracetomol and go to bed'); stupid, petty 
rules and conditions (blu-tak is banned in 
Campsfield, and every fifteen minutes fire 
procedures are broadcast over the PA into 
every room); and above all, contempt and 
racism from the guards, who were found 
to have lied in court and deliberately 
framed detainees during the 'Campsfield 


9' trial following the disturbances in 1997. 
But all this is over, surely? 


Not at all. The private company that runs 
Campsfield, Group 4, also runs Yarl's 
Wood. The regimes appear similar- the 
disturbances were allegedly sparked off 
after detainees objected to an elderly 
woman being handcuffed before being 
taken to hospital (she had been request- 
ing medical treatment for three days). 
Emma Ginn, from the Campaign to 'Stop 
Arbitrary Detentions at Yarl's Wood,’ 
said: 'since the camp opened there have 
been daily complaints about the delays in 
access to medical treatment and delays in 
moving people to hospital. There have 
also been complaints about limited asso- 
ciation times - bad food - delay of incom- 
ing phone calls - use of handcuffs when 
detainees are taken to court, the dentists, 
or to hospital - unequal distribution of a 
weekly £2 telephone card to all detainees 
- neither detainees or visitor are allowed 
pen and paper during visits - childrens' 
access to education very poor.’ It is worth 
remembering that food, healthcare and 
education in the camp are paid for by 
Group 4 - hardly surprising they pay as 
little as they can get away with, when any 


savings go straight into their profits. 


Group 4 and their low-pay, low-brain 
staffing policy is certainly to blame for the 
atmosphere at the centre. It must also be 
held responsible for leaving detainees, 
including a woman with a two-month-old 
baby, stood outside for several hours in 
sub-zero temperatures on the night of the 
fire, and for not giving out adequate 
information for friends, family and 
lawyers concerned about detainees after 
the fire. However, the blame for their 
being there in the first place must rest 
with the government, as must responsi- 
bility for the absence of a sprinkler sys- 
tem in the timber-framed building, 
despite one being recommended by the 
local fire service when the camp was 
under construction. 


The closure of Campsfield is a step for- 
ward in the struggle for human rights for 
asylum seekers, but it will take more than 
that to convince the government to put 
human life and human dignity ahead of 
private companies' profits. 


Contact: Campaign Against Arbitrary Detention, 
Emma Ginn 0778 6517379 
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Hackney NOT 4 Sale! 


The people of Hackney are still struggling 
against massive cuts and wholesale privati- 
sation in the face of fudge from the local 
and national government. 


Central government has agreed a £25m 
grant to the council in exchange for 10% 
increase in council tax and £13m in cuts in 
2002-3 alone. While some small victories 
have been won - for example Marcon Court 
Community Hall will now not be sold after 
campaigning by the local tenants and resi- 
dents association, and some park services 
have been saved - battles are still going on 


5 is 
The spoof estate agent set up to protest at Hackney property sell-offs, which included houses, 


over selling off housing and other proper- 
ty; nursery and library closures; cuts to 
workers’ pay and conditions; massive dam- 
age to youth and elderly people’s services; 
and most recently attempts to cut back 
travel passes for disabled people. 


Hackney’s situation is in effect a micro- 
cosm of the Third World debt problem - 
the borough has to pay £75m on debts with 
the Public Works Lending Board in 
Whitehall resulting from mismanagement 
by previous administrations. As a result, 
essential services are ee cut and 


community centres, playgrounds and green spaces and nurseries. 


Colombian privatisation battle 


Workers from the SINTRAEMCALI union 
in Colombia’s second-largest city, Cali, 
have struck a massive blow against neo- 
liberalism and privatisation in Colombia 
after a month-long occupation succeeded 
in keeping the utility company EMCALI in 
public hands 


On Christmas Day, 800 workers from the 
union occupied water, electricity and tele- 
coms company EMCALI’s_ 17-storey 
Central Administration Building (CAM 
Tower), protesting at plans to privatise the 
company and at the sacking of the General 
Manager Juan Manuel Pulido. EMCALI 
had been plagued for years by chronic mis- 
Management and corruption, but since 
early 2001 had been managed by Mr 
Pulido, the SINTRAEMCALI union and 
the city mayor and its performance was 
improving. The central government used 
debts and financing problems for a new 
water treatment plant as an excuse to call 
for privatisation, as prescribed by the IMF, 
but the workers are determined to keep 
the company public. The occupation called 
for an end to the privatisation plans, main- 
tenance of low prices for energy, water and 


telecommunications for the poor families 
of the region and for an investigation into 
earlier corruption in the company. On 
30th J anuary, all these demands were met 
and the occupation ended peacefully. 


The protest included much more than the 
occupation of the building; thousands con- 
gregated, where a makeshift open-air can- 
teen known as ‘Thatcher’s Kitchen’ pro- 
duced food for the workers and a stage was 
set up for speakers and entertainment. 
Marches in support of the occupation 
drew tens of thousands, and on 24th 
J anuary blocakades and strikes shut down 
large parts of the city and many of the 
roads out. The massive groundswell of 
support for the occupiers is the result of 
years of grassroots mobilisation and soli- 
darity work among the poor of the city. 


The triumph on 30th January has since 
been soured by the murder, on 1th 
February, of community leader and occu- 
pation participant Julio Galeano, appar- 
ently by right-wing paramilitaries. Mr 
Galeano was shot dead as he and his wife 
left their house for work early in the morn- 


resources (mainly buildings and land, in 
Hackney’s case, rather than minerals or 
forest as in the South) being sold off to the 
private sector to bring in cash. Also, the 
dire situation leaves the administration’s 
economic policy at the mercy of its credi- 

tors’ whims - here as in Africa or Latin 
America, this means privatisation, public 
sector pay cuts (for the masses, of course, 
not the bosses) and service cuts to fund 
debt repayments. The government could 
arrange debt relief in order to save services 
for the poor of Hackney, but that would 
upset the financial markets who expect a 
nice return on their government bonds... 


None of this exonerates Hackney Council, 
however. For example, they were respon- 
sible for the disastrous deal outsourcing 
housing benefit provision to private com- 
pany ITNet in 1997, which left the council 
with a bill of around £38m (mainly from 
errors and overpayments) when the con- 
tract was finally terminated last April. Itis 
unlikely that Hackney Council will be able 
to regain any of this money from ITNet 
through the courts. In the meantime, 
ITNet built up a backlog of over 120,000 
backlogged items of correspondence, hous- 
ing benefit claims were taking months to 
process and unknown numbers of people 
lost their homes in the private sector. The 
scale of the cock-up even led to speculation 
that it was part of a plan to gentrify 
Hackney by forcing out the poor, since 
some of those losing out would inevitably 
leave the area. To add insult to injury, 
ie recently reported annual profits of 
.6m. 


Contact: Hackney Not 4 Sale! 
Box 7 136-138 Kingsland High St. London E8 2NS Tel: 
07950 539 254 email: hackneynot4sale@ yahoo.com 


ing. He had previously been the victim of 
harassment by the Colombian military, 


culminating in faked arms charges against 
him in 1998, which led to him being ille- 
gally detained for 32 months. 


The murder of J ulio Galeano follows death 
threats during the occupation; Colombia’s 
right-wing paramilitaries (who have con- 
siderable support among the police and 
military and some parts of the media) per- 
ceive any left-wing activity as a threat to be 
countered by intimidation and violence. 
During a previous dispute over an attempt 
to privatise the company, six SINTRAEM- 
CALI workers were assassinated. 


The Colombia Solidarity Campaign is ask- 
ing people to write to Colombian officials 
calling for a full investigation into the 
murder of Julio Galeano and protection 
from harassment for community workers. 


full details on: http://uk.indymedia.org/ 
front.php3?article_id=22631 


or contact: Colombia Solidarity Campaign, PO Box 
8446, London N17 6NZ. Tel 07950 923448, email 
colombia_sc@ hotmail.com 
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‘Corporations, 
Corporations, Education’ 


Blair’s real 
priorities 
The new Green Paper on education ‘14-19: 
Extending opportunites, raising standards’ 
casts an interesting light on the govern- 
ment’s priorities for education. Over all the 
details of how the curriculum and qualifica- 
tions are to be reformed, economic consid- 
erations dominate. Third on the list of 
Education Minister Estelle Morris’s priori- 


ties for education, ahead of ‘a basis for citi- 
zenship and inclusion ’is: 


‘“..we must reap the skills benefits of an 
education system that matches the needs of 
the knowledge economy. It is estimated 
that by 2004 the UK economy will have a 
skill shortage of 150,000 network ICT 
workers alone. If our education system 
does not quickly respond to this demand 
for new skills the damage to national eco- 
nomic performance will be considerable.’ 


The view of education as primarily a means 
of providing trained workers to fuel the 
economy runs throughout the paper - the 
word ‘employability’ crops up often, as does 
‘work-related learning’ and calls for the 
‘involvement of employers, including small 
and medium-sized enterprises [i.e. prima- 
rily large enterprises]’ in education. At the 
core of this ‘refocusing’ is the government’s 
capitulation to the demands of business - 
like most current economic thinking, it 
views helping business and the economy as 
an end in itself, even when, as here, it com- 
promises the pursuit of human fulfil- 

ment. 


(ERT). Since 


cation of 


‘Education for 

Europeans: 

Towards the Learning y 
the ERT has suc- 


Society’ 

cessfully pursued its agenda for the 
future of education, via six-monthly meet- 
ings with each new president of the 
European Union. The ERT’s chair, Morris 
Tabaksblat, is also president of Reed- 
Elsevier, the Anglo-Dutch company intend- 
ing to become the world leader in education 
and internet publishing.“ BP chair Peter 
Sutherland heads the ERT’s working group 
on external economic relations; he Vigws 
education as ‘a service to the economy.’ 


Since the prevailing vision for the 


European Union is of ‘a mass market’, 
education becomes merely ‘a strategic issue 
in European competitiveness.’ The ‘right- 
ful place’ of Europe is circumscribed within 
asingle territory, that of the ‘new market’ of 
emerging technologies. The urgency of 
educational reform is led by the urgency of 
global competition in this market. The sav- 
iour has descended in the form of informa- 
tion technology, but public sector educa- 
tion must be made to see the light, for, ‘If 
the world of education and training does 
not use [Information Technology], Europe 
will become a mass market too late.’ Too 
late, of course, to catch up with the US and 
Japan. 


At the same time as transforming education 
service provision into a commodity to be 
bought and sold on the free market - under 
the Private Finance Initiative in the UK - 
corporate interests are seeking to tailor the 
school curriculum to their own ends, to 
provide productive workers with ‘relevant’ 
skills (who are also impressionable con- 
sumers) to serve the needs of the global 
economy. 


Industrial lobby groups define those needs. 
Thus the precursor to the European 
Commission’s November 1997 paper 
‘Towards a Europe of Knowledge’ was the 
ERT’s ‘Investing in Knowledge: The 
Integration of Technology in European 
Education’ the previous February, which 
outlined an ‘information society’ for a 
‘knowledge economy’. The type of knowl- 
edge they refer to is clear from the premise 
that their information society must garner 
it through closer co-operation with corpo- 
rations. As the Reiffers Commission 
put it, education must 
adapt to the ‘character of 

enterprise in the 21st 
A century’’. This means 
it must be adaptable 
to an unstable eco- 


nomic environ- 
charac- 
terised by a dualis- 


where, particular- 


skilled work- ° 
force in areas 
such 
Information 
Communications 

Technology [ICT], but a disproportionately 
large workforce with very low skills. 


Following this logic, a high level of general 
education for large numbers of people is 
not economically justifiable. Instead, under 
‘education for enterprise’ schools would 
provide basic-level core skills adaptable to 
fluctuating demands throughout a person’s 


lifetime, tailored to each pergon’s ‘social 
destiny and financial capacity.’? The decen- 
tralisation of education into partially- 
autonomous competitive ‘units’ to make 
them more ‘flexible’ to economic demand 
entails a parallel fragmentation of the 
learning experience - shorter, more spe- 
cialised yet less expert ‘vocational’ courses, 
presented in a variety of formats and set- 
tings to suit the skill demands of the labour 
market. As the OECD points out, ‘this 
makes obsolete the locally-established 
institution...as well as it makes obsolete the 
teacher.’9 Luckily, the ERT is on hand with 
the alternative: ‘open-acess multi-media 
stations’*’, learning tools of which people 
must ‘avail themselves...in the same way 
that they have television sets’. In the final 
enshrinement of corporate power, not only 
must we learn what is prescribed by the 
requirements of private profit, in the way 
that suits private profit, but we have to pay 
for the privilege throughout our lives. 


The twin prongs of the effort to corporatise 
education - making profits from privatisa- 
tion and tailoring the curriculum to pro- 
duce worker-consumers - are not immedi- 
ately compatible. Strategies need to be 
found to bridge the gap between making a 
quick buck and getting the right product. 
Two are currently apparent: the use of IT as 
a tool for standardisation and the penetra- 
tion of schools by advertising and corporate 
sponsorship. IT offers the opportunity to 
partially replace teachers with machines, 
leading to vast savings when the same soft- 
ware is distributed to thousands of loca- 
tions at virtually no cost beyond initial 
development. IT allows learning programs 
to be standardised - (‘individually flexible’ 
within a narrow scope) thereby facilitating 
the standardising of ‘output’; and IT use in 
schools provides precisely the basic skills 
that corporations imagine the workers of 
the brave new call-centre world require. 
This is not to say IT should never be used in 
schools, but rather, as Nico Hirtt puts it, 
that there must be ‘global reflection on a 
positive, pedagogic use of these technolo- 
gies’ - IT to benefit pupils not corporations. 


Walsall is already experimenting with a few 
of these concepts for the future. The earlier 
the better for Sandbank Nursery School, 
where 3-5 year olds ‘are encouraged to dis- 
cuss the use of electronic machines’, and 
‘visit banks and travel agents to see ICT in 
use’, following which they use a computer 
in arole play. A chilling vision of a dualistic 
e-future emerges from the information that 
while children use the mouse to click on 
shapes for matching games, ‘more able 
pupils are given access to the keyboard’ 
normally ‘placed behind the computer’ to 
write their names and display labels. 


Kevin Satchwell, head of Thomas Telford 
School in Walsall, aims to monopolise 
learning for post-primary children across 
the West Midlands with a series of ‘clone’ 
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schools modelled on Thomas Telford. 
Satchwell was knighted in June 2001 for 
his ‘services to education’. Perhaps that 
should be the service done to him by the 
1,000+ schools who bought his online ICT 
course for £3,000 a time, enabling him to 
sponsor the new Walsall City Academy in 
2001 with £1m, alongside Tarmac plc and 
The Mercers’ Company of London. A por- 
tion of the £1.2m profit made by Thomas 
Telford’s ‘business arm’ in 2000 will under- 
write local gchools’ conversion to ‘special- 
ist’ status. 


Walsall recently contracted out most of its 
education services to Serco, whose other 
contracts include asylum seeker detention 
centres and the electronic tagging of crimi- 
nals. On the ‘Walsall Grid for Learning’, a 
teachers’ website run by Serco, gems can be 
found such as a suggested template for cre- 
ative writing using IT for 12-15 year-olds. 
This is to be ‘a writing frame with hidden 
text’, after whose use ‘most children should 
be able to write creatively’. Based on a story 
being studied, children would write as a 
character, clicking on show/hide markers 
to reveal ‘teachers’ tips’. This exercise 
‘enables the weaker children to have help 
from a teacher without the need for the 
teacher to be present.’ As for the less able, 
they ‘could be given drop-down fields with 
multiple choice selections’*“. The meaning 
of the word ‘creative’ is a little obscure here. 
Far from providing children with the basis 
to create new knowledge through experi- 
mentation and the challenge of previous 
assumptions, the model above eventually 
imposes a range of pre-set options. This is 
good training for consumer-citizens within 
the current democracy, where rigged 
options circumscribe the horizons of a 
notional ‘choice’ within which we exercise 


our so-called ‘consumer power’. 


Advertising and sponsorship in schools not 
only bring in revenue and provide free 
materials, but ‘train’ pupils as consumers 
and colonise previously neutral space, as 
Naomi Klein discusses at length in No 
Logo. In October 1998 the private consor- 
tium GMV Conseil produced ‘Marketing in 
Schools’ for the European Commission. 
Here it suggested that with ‘safeguards’ 
(surely not regulation?), school-based mar- 
keting ‘opens [pupils] up to the world of 
business and the realities of life and socie- 
GMV stated further that some corpo- 
rate-produced advertising is also ‘good 
quality material’ for education, and noted 
the ‘good practices’ of existing ventures. 
Perhaps they mean the good practices of 
Scottish Enterprise, who distributed the US 
Biotechnology Industry's science magazine 
‘Your World’ in 600 Scottish schools so that 
pupils could learn about ‘Creating Better 
Plants’ and growing GM soya beans at 
home, as well as the dangers of organic 
farming, while remaining ignorant of wide- 
spread opposition to GM technology. 


The government’s ‘Connexions Card’ is 
another innovation combining the IT and 
advertising approaches. It is the keystone 
of the all-new ‘Connexions’ (bet they failed 
the spelling test) careers service adminis- 
tered by PFI favourites Capita (see CW 
Newsletter 6). The new education Green 
Paper sums up how the Card works: 


‘6.17 The Connexions Card uses leading- 
edge smart card technology to encourage 
and motivate young people to stay in 
learning after compulsory schooling. It 
aims to do this by giving access to a range 
of discounts (for example on public trans- 
port, books and equipment); rewarding 


Alternatives: Education for 


Sustainability 


‘A public education system is based on the pene that you care whether the kid 
down the street gets an education.’ Noam Chomsky. 16 


Chomsky sees the privatisation of education as an attack on solidarity. In practice 
solidarity is fundamental to domestic opposition, the only thing that can thwart 
national governments’ mania to privatise. 
The concepts of solidarity, mutual sympathy and cooperation which in Chomsky’s 
view are threatened by the current ideology of privatisation, would be central to a 
democratic education for contemporary society as the foundation for peace. The 
World Forum on Education outlines that alternative in a text presented this year to 
the World Social Forum.!’ The Forum calls for a view of education as ‘a right to the 
universal, to cultural difference, to personal originality’. In this context, a demo- 
cratic education should teach the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, guided 
by the perspective of sustainable development. It should develop ‘critical, rational 
thought, which protects against...fundamentalism and demagogic populism, which 
takes into consideration scientific and technological evolution but doesn’t confuse 
access to information with access to knowledge’. Such education would require 
democratic and participatory management of institutions and would foster ‘the 
right to intellectual activity, to expression, to the imaginary, to art, to the control of 
one’s own body, to the natural and social environment, to the reference points 
which allow us to construct our relationships to the world, to others and to our- 
selves.’ 
In short, education for socially, culturally and politically conscious human beings, 
not worker-consumer clones for corporate use. The government’s choices show 
where its loyalties lie. 
16 Noam Chomsky, ‘Assaulting Solidarity-Privatising 
www.zmag.org/Zsustainers/Zdaily/2000-05/12chomsky.htm 
17 Bernard Charlot Appel pour une école démocratique (APED) Forum Mondial sur l'Education, a text presented 
to the Forum Social Mondial at Porto Alegre, 1- 2 February 2002, accessible at http://users.skynet.be/aped 


Education’ Zetnet 12 May 2000 at 


attendance and application through incen- 
tives and further discounts within leisure 
facilities and on the high street; and pro- 
viding information on careers and life 
choices through a website. The smart card 
will also facilitate...monitoring attendance 
on education and training courses...’ 


A lowering in the quality of general educa- 
tion is a tacitly accepted result of privatisa- 
tion for profit. Christian Morrison of the 
OECD writes: If operating expenditure is 
trimmed, the quantity of the service should 
not be reduced, even if the quality of the 
service will have to suffer. For example, 
operating credits for schools and universi- 
ties may be reduced, but it would be dan- 
gerous to restrict the numbers of students. 
Families will react violently if children are 
refused admission, but not to a gradual 
reduction in the quality of the education 
given, and the school can progressively and 
for particular purposes obtain a contribu- 
tion from the families, or eliminate a given 
activity. This should be done case by case, 
in one school but not in the neighbouring 
establishment, so that any general discon; 
tent of the population is avoided.’ 
Similarly, privatisation is likely to increase 
social differentiation - the OECD defines 
the ‘only’ future role of the public sector as 
being ‘to ensure access to learning for those 
who will never be a profitable market, and 
whose exclusion from society in general 
will be acpentuated as others continue to 
progress. 


The privateers’ mantra holds that efficiency 
is the result of financial incentive in a com- 
petitive context. If this is so, we should 
lobby for mothers and fathers to contract 
out their parenting, since competing for a 
financial incentive should produce the best 
parent for any child, and the parenting 
should be more ‘efficient’. In life, competi- 
tion distracts from the importance of the 
job at hand: to educate, to care for. 
Competition won’t ensure that Serco cares 
about the fulfillment of Walsall’s children. 


Coming soon - The Private Sector on the web - a new sec- 
tion on the Corporate Watch website with research on the 
privatisation of public services - how it works, where it is 
happening, which services, and which companies are 
involved. We may also publish a print booklet on this area 
if there is sufficient demand - contact us if you might be 
interested in this. 


1 ERT, Brussels, March 1995 

2 The Ecologist; Laurence Kalaftides, ‘Education: on the 
ropes’ p26-31 Nov 2001 vol31 n9, p27 

3 Ibid. p27 
4 Reiffers Commission, ‘Accomplishing Europe through 
education and training’ 1996, quoted in Nico Hirtt, ‘From 
Brussels to Lisbon, The ERT Education-Agenda put into 
practice by the European Commission’ presented at 
‘Globalisation, Identities and Educational Policy in Europe 
University of Keele, 28 June 2001, p7 

5 Reiffers Commission, p1 in Hirrt, p4 

6 ibid. 
7 Reiffers Commission op cit 

8 Hirrt, op cit p5 

9 OECD, Analyse des politiques d'education Paris 1998 
10 ERT, op cit 

11 Donald McLeod, The Guardian 15 June 2001 

12 Gail Charlton ‘Writing an Essay Using Hidden Prompts’ 
www.schools.walsallgfl.org.uk/ideas/defaults/htm 

13 GMV Conseil, Marketing in Schools October 1998, 
quoted i in Hirtt, op cit 

14 OECD The Political Feasibility of Adjustment Policy 
Brief n13, 1996 

15 OECD Adult Learning in OECD Countries, OECD 
Proceedings, Paris 1996 
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Farming Fallacies 


The ‘radical rethink’ of Britain’s agricultural 
policy is upon us. In February, the long 
awaited Policy Commission report on the 
Future of Farming and Food was published 
amid much cooing from conservationists. 
The commission was set up by the 
Government ostensibly to advise on the 
future of the countryside and the corporate 
fat cats who profit from it. Its key idea was 
to transform farmers from serious produc- 
ers of food into ‘Stewards of the 
Countryside’, by subsidising farmers to 
environmentally manage their farms, and 
withdrawing the current system of produc- 
tion subsidies. 

With less than five months to get their 
heads around the farming crisis, the ten 
commissioners including Sir Peter Davis, 
CEO of Sainsbury’s, Ian Ferguson of 
Unilever and DeAnne Julius, former CIA 
economist, have come up with an elegant 
exercise in ‘joined-up thinking’ across gov- 
ernment, linking health, education, 
tourism, biodiversity, farming and the food 
industry. The current buzz words are all 
there - ‘reconnection’, ‘sustainability’, 
‘incentives for change rather than regula- 
tion’, ‘creating value-added products for 
niche markets’ and making farming respon- 
sive to market signals. 

For the few farmers who do survive the end 
of production subsidies (which have been 
propping poorer farmers up while the 
supermarkets screw them), the future looks 
rosy indeed. They will be funded by the tax 


payer to build beetle banks and plant 
hedgerows around their enormous hold- 
ings, while rainforests are chopped down 
and peasants kicked off their land in India 
and across Eastern Europe to feed our obese 
population. In the report, supermarkets get 
off with a small rap on the knuckles for 
coming up with an unsatisfactory voluntary 
‘Code of Practice’ for dealing with suppliers, 
but the general trend of the report claims it 
is the farmers’ responsibility to get better at 
negotiating with the supermarkets, rather 
than the government’s responsibility to cur- 
tail supermarket power. 


The unspoken question throughout the 
report is ‘where is our food going to come 
from?’ Britain could have a thriving local 
food economy - i.e. growing and selling 
locally what can be produced locally. You 
may be surprised to know that the UK is 
currently 80% self-sufficient in food. With 
genuine government support to build a local 
food infrastructure - covered markets, 
relaxation of planning and inappropriate 
health and safety regulations for small pro- 
ducers etc, the countryside could be a 
vibrant place to live, work and enjoy. 


That is, it could be if it weren’t for the super- 
markets and the WTO demanding that 
British farmers compete with farmers 
worldwide. This has driven the environ- 
mental destruction, animal welfare abuses 
and health disasters plaguing British farm- 
ing as farmers strive to compete with ‘for- 
export’ plantations across the Global South. 


At the same time as the Policy Commision is 
re-drawing the British Countryside, the 
Department for International Development 
is sinking most of its aid budget this year 
into a project called Vision 2020, which will 
see the Indian province of Andhra Pradesh 
transformed into export-oriented monocul- 
tural crop production, with 40 million sub- 
sistence farmers thrown off their land. 


To be fair to the Commissioners, the remit 
for this ‘radical’ shake up of agriculture was 
seriously limited. It had to be ‘...consistent 
with the Government’s aims for Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP) reform, enlarge- 
ment of the EU and increased trade liberal- 
isation’. But without tackling the liberalisa- 
tion of agricultural trade, driven by the 
profit-hungry multinational food proces- 
sors and supermarkets, there will soon be 
no more small farmers around the world to 
drive a local food economy. It is now, more 
than ever, necessary to build a campaign 
against this continued liberalisation and the 
supermarkets who have yet again escaped 
regulation. 

Further reading: 

What's Wrong with Supermarkets (Corporate Watch 
Feb 2002, £1, 40pp) 

Checkout Chuckout! A directory for campaigners 
against supermarket developments (Corporate 
Watch and ‘The Land is Ours’ Feb 2002, free to 
campaigners). 
‘Farmer to Farmer’ by Michael Hart (Small & Family 
Farms Alliance) www.ruralfutures.org 


Genetix RoundUp™ 


Canadian Farmers Sue Monsanto 
and Aventis 


Canadian organic farmers have launched a 
class action lawsuit against Monsanto and 
Aventis CropScience (now owned by Bayer) 
to seek compensation for damages caused 
by their genetically engineered canola 
(oilseed rape) and to obtain an injunction to 
stop the introduction of genetically engi- 
neered wheat by Monsanto. 


Bayer Blockaded 


On 24th January, as German multinational 
Bayer launched on the New York Stock 
Exchange, activists blockaded its UK head- 
quarters in order to highlight Bayer’s status 
as Europe's biggest GM crop company, fol- 
lowing their takeover of Aventis 
CropScience. 

At dawn, a group of over forty people 
arrived at the Bayer complex in Newbury. 
Using tripods and lock-on arm tubes they 
blocked car entrances to the HQ and later a 
number of the building’s doorways. Several 
others briefly occupied part of the offices. 
Workers were unable to enter the Bayer 
multistorey car park and many were pre- 
vented from reaching their desks. After a 
blockade of the site lasting over three hours, 
activists left peacefully with no arrests. 
Bayer is in the process of acquiring Aventis’ 
GM crop interests. The majority of crop tri- 
als in the UK this year will be run by them. 


For more info on Bayer check out the pro- 
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testers’ website at: www.bayerhazard.com. 
The Corporate Watch profile of Bayer will 
be available on our website soon. 


from ASEED EUROPE: 
UN Biodiversity Summit, April 8-19 
2002, The Hague, The Netherlands 


In April 2002, the UN circus of government 
delegates, technical experts and business 
lobbyists will be gathering for COP6 
(Conference Of 
the Parties 6) of 
the Convention 
on Biological 
Diversity (CBD). 
After years of 
negotiations, the 
CBD will soon f 
have 2 legally 
binding interna- 
tional protocols, = 
the Biosafety 
Protocol and ‘The 
Law of the Seed.’ 
Neither has the 
power to stop the 
spread of GMOs, 
protect farmers 
rights or stop 
finite resources 
being plundered 
for profit. 


Fortunately 
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possible! During these weeks other voices 
will be raised, calling for radical change in 
agriculture and international trade, for 
reclaiming our genetic resources, against 
GMOs and patents on life. There will be 
events throughout the week and we wel- 
come everybody who wants to join us from 
7th- 19th: free crashspace, cheap food... 


Contact ASEED: (nick@ aseed.antenna.nl, 0031-20- 
6682236) www.resistanceisfertile.org 
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another reality is Outside Bayer’s Newbury headquarters 


nations have drun 
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Babylonian Times 


Babylon hath been a golden cup in the Lord’s hand, that made all the earth drunken: the 


en of her wine; therefore the nations are mad. Jeremiah 51:6-8 


M elchett joins Dark Lord in M ordor 


Around the country, Greenpeace activists 
have been weeping into their organic 
cornflakes after it emerged that Lord 
Melchett, former head of Greenpeace and 
hero of the anti-GM movement, has dis- 
appeared off to join the Dark Lord in 
Mordor, in the earthly form of PR villains 
Burson- Marsteller. This is the PR compa- 


ny that advised the vicious Burmese mili- 
tary junta, the SLORC (State Law and 
Order Restoration Council), to change 
their name because it just wasn't cuddly 
enough. They now torture, kill, repress 
and exploit under the name of the State 
Peace and Development Council - much 
nicer for everyone concerned. 


War on Entertainment 


Black Hawk Down, 
Behind Enemy Lines 
and coming soon 
Collateral Damage. Yes, 
Hollywood is spending 
almost as much money 
on repulsive warmon- 
gering as the Pentagon. 
The Evening Standard’s 
Hot Tickets section spoke 
for us all I’m sure with its 
headline "Ph-war: why war 
films are sexier than ever!" 
Its difficult to know 
whats scarier; the 
relentless supply of this 
crap - or the casual 
acceptance of it by a 
corporate pop culture 
which is increasingly 
brain dead and unques- 
tioning. Though to be fair one publication 
did query the moronic simplicity of Black 
Hawk Down - Heat Magazine. Yes, you 
know things are bad when when the 


Billbored 


‘Furious Andrew Whiston saw the light 
after cutting a hole through a billboard 
that blocked his window. The 34-year- 
ae was plunged into darkness a year 
go. He became so frustrated he sawed 
ronan the hoarding - currently dis- 
playing an ad for Microsoft Windows. 


And as he broke through, Andrew blast- 
ed the Primal Scream hit Movin' On Up 
from his stereo. He sang along to the 
words "I was blind, now I can see... I'm 
moving on up now, out of the darkness" 
as he worked.’ 


“There was a big crowd and they were 
all cheering me on. Why anyone would 
think of covering a window like that I'll 
never know - it's ridiculous. It feels like 
a new home now.” The council said: 
“Enforcement officers will investigate.” 
Daily Mirror online. 


Histo-RE-WRITER / 


Guardian 
prints a pro-US analysis 
of Somalia by the 
scriptwriter of Black Hawk 
Down - and Heat magazine is left to 
provide the radical political perspec- 
tive. God Bless America! 


War on 
Recession 


Kmart is the latest American corporate 
giant to hit the skids. But just 2 months 
ago they, like Dubya himself, obviously 
felt the US military would help them 
out of recession : ‘Being part of the 
Marines' Toys for Tots campaign is one 
more opportunity for Kmart to promote 
education and support our local com- 
munities,’ said Charles C. Conaway, 
Kmart CEO. Tt is important donated 
toys are distributed to children in the 
communities where Kmart associates 
and customers live and work. The U.S. 
Marine Corps Reserve Toys for Tots 
Campaign is the Marine Corps' premier 
community action program. The mes- 
sage of hope delivered through a shiny 
new toy at Christmas has a positive 
impact on children, their families and 
their communities.’ Kmart Website 
November 2001. As the Afghanis will 
testify - those Marines are all heart. 


Reebok Rights Award 


(Yes, you did read the headline right) 
The Reebok Human Rights award is a 
$50,000 prize intended to go to young 
people who have made an outstanding 
contribution to the fight for human 
rights. 

It also makes a convenient whitewash 
for Reebok's use of sweatshop labour. 
This year, Reebok, with blinding arro- 
gance and hypocrisy, decided the award 


should go to Indonesian anti-sweat- 
shop activist Dita Sari, leader of the 
FNPBI trade union federation. 
However, Dita Sari predictably took a 
rather dim view of Reebok’s own record 
on sweatshop labour, refused the 
money and snubbed Reebok's glitzy 
ceremony at the Salt Lake City Winter 
Olympics. 

www.nosweat.org.uk 


War on Everything 


President Bush wants to make military 
spending his number one priority. He 
says "whatever it costs this nation will 
win the first war of the 21st century." 
Apparently he says "we face a shadowy 
enemy who dwells in the dark corners 
of the earth". Maybe in the dark corners 
of the Afghan Khost Tunnel complex 
built by the CIA for a certain Mr Bin 
Laden? But I digress. He's planning the 
largest increase in military spending for 
20 years. He's not going to cut corners. 
The pharmaceutical companies will 


work on bioterrorism - ker-ching! for 
former pharma boss Rumsfeld! There'll 
be more fighter planes - ker-ching! for 
Mr Cheney! They'll need lots more oil - 
ker-ching! for everyone! The truth is 
Bush does need military protection - 
but not from shadowy enemies. I'd say 
his biggest problem could soon be 
Enron workers wanting revenge after 
Dubya's best friend 'Kenny Boy' Lay 
robbed them blind of their jobs and 
pensions. Kerching! 
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New on the Corporate 
Watch website: 


We are now running fortnightly news 
updates on our website at www.corporate- 
watch.org.uk. These are also available on 
email - subscribe via the website or send 
an email with ‘subscribe’ as the subject 
line to news@corporatewatch.org. This 
service is free, but donations are always 
welcome. Some of the news updates and 
articles from the last two months are 
included in the newsletter, some are now 
out of date. Articles which may be of 
interest to paper subscribers are listed 
below - paper copies may be obtained 
from us for 50p per three articles or less - 
i.e three articles = 50p, five articles = £1. 
Send stamps rather than cash. Articles 
are between 500-2500 words long. 

TUC launches new ‘safety at work’ 
campaign as activists face criminal 
charges 

The TUC is joining with the Campaign for 
Corporate Accountability (CCA) to launch 
a new campaign to improve workplace 
safety. Meanwhile, five supporters of the 
campaign for justice for Simon Jones’ 
death have appeared in court following 
arrests during a protest in December 
Power politics - Labour and Enron 


As the US Justice Department’s criminal 


investigations continue into Enron, are 
nerves jangling among Labour’s leaders? 
The Feds may not be about to raid 
Millbank but it wasn’t just President 
George Bush who had a close relationship 
with Enron. The company was also one of 
new Labour's closest business pals. By 
Steve Davies. 
Review: 
Magazine 
Pippa Gallop takes apart the latest green- 
wash journal. 

Review: The Death of British 
Agriculture by Richard AE North 
by Pippa Gallop 

The following corporate profiles 
and sector overviews are now avail- 
able at a cost of £1 each: 

e Biotechnology: Advanta, Monsanto 

e Food / Supermarkets: Sector overview, 
J Sainsbury Plc, Nestlé SA, Northern 
Foods Plc, Procter & Gamble, Tesco 
Stores Plc, Unilever 

e Oil / Gas: BP Plc, Exxon Mobil, Premier 
Oil Plc, Royal Dutch Shell 

e Pharmaceuticals: Sector overview, 
Pfizer Inc 


e Privatised Services: Group 4 Falck 


Ethical Corporation 


www.corporatewatch.org.uk 


Subscribe to Corporate Watch Newsletter 


Rates (6 Issues bi-monthly): Individuals/ Non-profit organisations £5 Profit-making 
organisations £25 Multinational Corporations £5000 (or 1 minute’s profit) 


Name 


Bank instructions: Please pay the above amo 


Date: 


unt on the 1st of the month to Corporate 


Watch, Account No: 50108062, Sort Code: 08 92 50, The Co-operative Bank, 13 New 


Street, Oxford, OX1 1LG. 


| enclose a cheque payable to ‘Corporate Watch’ for £.. 


Please complete this form and send with cheque or postal order to: 
Corporate Watch 16b Cherwell St. Oxford OX4 1BG United Kingdom 
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Diary 


M arch 
All Month, Veggie Month Animal Aid 01732 364 546 


Fri 1, National Rail Passenger Strike Day 


Fri 1 - Mon 18, The Cubans are coming: Kenia 
Serrano and Nancy Coro, of the Union of Young 
Communists in Cuba, will be touring Britain with Rock 
Around the Blockade. Contact: Rock Around the 
Blockade, 020 7837 1688 www.boycottbacardi.com 


Sat 2, Stop the War Protest, Hyde Park, London, 'Stop 
Bush & Blair's War', 'Stop US torture of prisoners', 
and 'Hands off Somalia & Iraq'. 


Mon 4 - Sun 17 Fair Trade Fortnight ‘Share the 
Passion’ is this year's theme 020 7405 5942. 
www.fairtrade.org.uk 


Fri 8 Global Women's Strike on International Women's 
Day, Contact: the International Wages for Housework 
Campaign, Crossroads Women's Centre, 230a Kentish 
Town Rd, London NW5 2AB Tel 020 7482 2496 wom- 
enstrike8 m@ server101.com 
http://womenstrike8m.serverl01.com 


Sat 9, Last Chance rally to oppose the GM trial in Long 
Marston, speakers, discussions, information, enter- 
tainment videos and displays organic food at Stratford 
Upon Avon Town Hall. 10.30am for a 12pm start 
Coaches to the field trial from 2pm 020 7272 1586. 


Tue 12, Palestinian Blood on British Hands House of 
Commons; Grand Committee Room 7.30 Britain is still 


Palestinian civilians. Contact the Palestinian Solidarity 
Campaign 0207 700 6192, wwwoalestinecam- 
paign.org 

Mon 18- Fri 22, EU Summit, Barcelona, Spain. 

Sat 23 ‘Long March for the Climate’. One year after 
Bush dumped Kyoto. Starts 7am at the ESSO HQ, 
Ermyn Way, near Leatherhead -ends US embassy, 
Grosvenor Square 5.30 pm. Final leg starts 3.30 pm, 
Imperial War Museum, Lambeth Road. Tel 020 88 55 
33 27/07903 316 331 wwwcampaignagainstclimate- 
change.net 


Mon 25- Thu 28th, Blockade of the Peat Works adja- 
cent to Hatfield Moor, near Doncaster. Contact: peat 
alert, c/o CRC, 16 Sholebrook Avenue, Leeds, LS7 
3HB, info@ peatalert.org.uk (0778) 778 2259. 


Sat 30 Close down Yarl's Wood. Demonstration at the 
asylum camp.l2noon-1.30pm. Demonstration 
Bedford town centre from 2-4pm against the govern- 
ment's attacks on asylum seekers. Tel 07786 517379 


April 

Sat 7 - Fri 19, UN Convention on Biological Diversity 
(COP 6), Den Haag, The Netherlands. Actions, work- 
shops and festivities planned. Tackling issues of food, 
agriculture and biodiversity in the age of economic 
globalisation. Includes a Common Ground conference 
(13th -14th). Contact: rif@gn.apc.org , RIF, c/o 
ASEED Europe, PO Box 92066, 1090AB, Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands, wwwresistanceisfer tile.org 


Wed 17, Global Day of Farmers' Struggle - protests 
against GMO's and patents www.viacampesina.org 


Fri 19- Sat 20 The End Of The Road. Direct action 
gathering in Nottingham to build resistance to the new 
roads program and the corporate dominance it fuels. 
Starts Friday 7pm. Arrivals will be met at the Sumac 
Centre, 245 Gladstone street, Nottingham, NG7 6HX 
(for directions check www.multimap.com) contact: 
07813 505480, endoftheroad@ hushmail.com. 
Accommodation provided. 
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